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I INTRODUCTION 



A. Framework 

A framework is an official statement of what the State Board of Education desires 
as the basis for the instructional programs in the social-sciences curriculum for the 
California Public Schools, kindergarten and grades one through twelve. It states the 
significance of the subject-matter areas, goals, and suggested pupil-performance 
outcomes, gives examples of relevant concepts and settings or topics; and recommends 
sequences of study for the various blocks of grades. 

B. The Social Sciences Defined and Limited 

So much do the social science disciplines interpenetrate - so much do they overlap 
with regard to objects of study, conceptual tools, and processes of inquiry — that it 
seems far less confusing and far more fruitful to think of a single interdisciplinary 
sliucture for the studies of man. The structure consists of those processes of 
investigating, modes of thinking, and concepts and generalizations which, simplified to 
eliminate duplication and varying terminology, are common to all the various 
social-science disciplines ard which seem most useful for developing social 
understanding in the classroom. 

in the public schools of California, the social sciences include the following 
disciplines*. 

1. Political Science 

2. Geography 

3. History 

4. Economics 

5. Anthropology 

6. Sociology 

7. Psychology 

Area studies which cross disciplinary lines include Citizenship, Conservation. 
Comparative Religions, Ethnic Studies, and Contemporary Affairs. 

C. The Social Sciences as Systematic Investigation 

The social sciences and oilier disciplines of learning have in the past devoted great 
time and energy to teaching tilings (facts, data, material to answer (lie question 
WHAT?), and have thus helped students to discern, sometimes to discern alternatives. 
But they have failed to offer consistently a systematic method for choosing. 

It is our belief that teaching a learning-method along with content from the very 
beginning of a child's formal schooling will help him to achieve the goals of public 
education. Those who have been taught a system of teaming can (and hopefully will) 
continue learning and will be a better position to sec education - and more 
importantly, life itself - as a positive, happy, spiritually and intellectually rewarding 
experience. 
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As a system of investigation, the social sciences are concerned with the 
development of: 

An understanding of key concepts, generalizations and themes in a form that gives 
a sense of structure to the social sciences. 

Competence in using methods of inquiry that are drawn from the disciplines and 
are most useful in lifelong learning. 

Basic skills needed to use conceptual systems and modes of inquiry in studying 
social-science materials, including comprehensive biographies as well as historical 
documents and other original sources. 

Attitudes of objectivity, thoughtful speculation, regard for evidence, 
openmindedness, and respect and tolerance for differing viewpoints. 

Favorable attitudes toward and appreciation of tiic social sciences as a field of 
inquiry. 

Systematic thinking promotes objectivity, logic, rationality, understanding, the ability 
to establish social priorities, and the capacity foi distinguishing the ideal, the real, and 
the myth. It allows man to maintain a sense of orientation in relation to the system of 
organization, the social processes, the social value structure, and the social ethic even 
while forces of change impinge upon these elements of the society. 

Systematic investigation cannot occur unless there is something to investigate. In 
this instance, the someth mg is made up of data drawn from the subjects included in t he 
social sciences. Because data are infinite, it is obviously impossible to give the student 
all the available data in any given field. The selection of data, therefore, has to be in 
relation to some concept or theory and linked with inquiry tasi.s (c.g., observing, 
classifying;. The concept or theory sets up the scale of relevance, 3r.d d3ta are collected 
that would put the concept or theory to some kind of test. 

What is important is that the student come to realize what knowledge really is, hew 
it is come by, verified, and validated. He must learn to actively organize his own 
knowledge, rather than passively store the inferences and sets of data put together by 
someone else; because the way a student organises his knowledge determines the r ole 
that knowledge will play in his future thinking. This approach requites that we treat 
knowledge as open-ended to allow the student to theorize for himself, to give him 
greater access to data, and to give him the freedom and opportunity to engage in critical 
thinking as he matches his theories against the available data. A social-sciences 
curriculum based on inquiry and concepts suggests ?. more viab.e epistemology which 
will engage the student in discovering and evaluating knowledge and developing a valid 
understanding of the social sciences. 

There is no claim that emphasis on the modes of thinking and the processes of 
inquiry in this framework mandates any single method of teaching or of student 
performance. What is important is that teachers be sensitive to the nature of knowledge 
in the social sciences and to the development of concepts and thinking processes. 



li SOCI AL-SCIENCES PROGRAM 



A. The Curriculum 

An effective curriculum in social-sciences education for the students of the public 
schools of California has three major components; 

(1) Processes or methods of investigating, and modes or ways of learning in the 
social sciences. 

(2) Concepts and generalizations drawn from the social sciences. 

(3) Settings and topics which serve as the selected samples of human experience, 
both past and present. 

1- Investigating and Learning. 

a. Processes of Investigating (or Squiring) 

Students need to be taught to inquire, to question, to investigate, to probe 
constructively in systematic ways, rather than be left to discover these ways 
randomly or not at all. The processes discussed here have been derived by studying 
man’s behavior; they represent, not rules for inquiring, but a systematic 
arrangement of ways men typically inquire with effic ency and success. 

(1) Observation - To observe is to look closely, to watch for details, to see units 
and their various parts dearly. 

(2) Classification -To classify is to assign names and ranks to observed things, to 
set up classes and to place like things in those classes. 

(3) Definition - Clear definition dependr on dose observation and classification. 
To define a thing is to establish and explain as precisely as possible what it is 
or the limits of its applicability. 

(4) Comparison and Contrast - These two svords name the opposite sides of the 
same coin and are inseparable; as one looks at similarities, he necessarily sees 
the dissimilarities. V/hen one compares two things, he notes specifically the 
similarities; when he contrasts two things, he notes specifically the 
dissimilarities. 

(5) Generalization - To generalize is to make a statement tint is intended to 
apply to all fl e members of a class. It is important that students recognize the 
need to clearly define the class about which they are generalizing, and thus to 
pay atlentior to their language and to the demands of syntax and grammar. 

(6) Inference — To infer is to perceive something not explicitly appearing in the 
thing observed or described. Usually an inference carries one beyond the 
observable and into the realm of speculation. This speculation is not to be a 
matter of guesswork. In fact, the teacher must continually discourage the 
natural propensity to overgeneralize. Educated speculation must be based on 
clear observation, discrimination, and experience. 



(7) Communication To communicate is to give or send or transmit to another 
being, by any means (oral, visual, etc.), an idea or a feeling. Communication is 
such a giving; it is the overt representation of what is in the mind, it is the way 
we open our minds and ourselves to one another. (Note that communication as 
a process is not considered as receiving special emphasis at any level. It should, 
in fact, receive emphasis at every level, for it :s the sine t aa non of all 
deliberate education. Students ought to be taught the value of and the need 
for communication throughout their schooling.) 

The general aim in teaching such a system of inquiry is to help the student make 
conscious what might otherwise remain unconscious, make deliberate what might 
otherwise remain intuitive. 

b. Modes of Learning 

A similar aim is embodied in the three categories called, collectively, modes of 
learning, which correspond roughly to the developing thinking-capabilities of 
children. The use of these three modes - analysis, integration, and valuing - is 
intended *o represent the kinds of intellectual activity appealed to at a given time 
by the teacher’s presentations, assignments, and general organization in the 
classroom. 

(1) Analysis - In the student’s eaily school years his learning activities and the 
questions asked him will be calculated to require him to analyze, to look 
closely and carefully at tilings in order to identify them and to distinguish one 
tiling from another. Tor this reason, the teacher’s first step will be to diiect 
attention to the processes of observation . classification, and definition. The 
teacher’s second step will be to direct atlention to the processes cf contrast 
and generalization with the purpose of examining and explaining relationships. 

(2) integration - As the student progresses in school, the learning activities and 
the questions will be formed in such a way as to require the student to 
integrate, to synthesize, to bring together the things which analysis has allowed 
him to discriniate c early. The major processes will be definition, comparison, 
and generalization. The intention here is to teach students to look for 
relationships of the parts to the whole. In cultural integration, for example, 
students will learn to see how such things as mythology, religion, economics, 
and so forth, function. as parts of a whole culture. Similarly, in historical 
integration students will learn to see that cultures, nations, people, and events 
of the past have a time relationship to each other and to the present. 

(3) Valuing - By the time a student is in high school the teacher should be asking 
questions thai will require him to assign and compare values, to weigh 
alternatives in order to make qualified judgments about the future effects of 
present actions. The teacher will emphasize the processes of generalization and 
inference; the student at this stage will have to recognize problems deduce 
alternative solutions to those problems, and make rational decisions about 
which alternatives are best. 

Public education is concerned with the teaching of valuing not for the purpose 
of telling individuals what t\jy must and must not like or choose (some 
“choices, 1 of course, have been made by law, which necessarily should be 
taught), but for the purpose of helping them to realize that choices ought to 
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be made on the basis of a self-conscious reasoning process. Valuing, as a mode 
or svay of inquiring, should thus be seen not only as being the next logical step 
after analysis and integration, but also as incorporating and extending these 
modes in such a way as to attain reasonable, mature, and therefore consciously 
chosen goals. 

Although the three modes of learning ought to be emphasized at different grade 
levels in the sequence listed, they are not thought of an mutually exclusive. 

The processes and modes arc seen as characteristic ways of gaining the experience 
which is ultimately the goal of “formal” education. They are not to be taken as 
determining what a student thinks, but as showing him how to apply the natural 
function? of his mind in efficient and persuasive and constructive ways. 



2. Concepts and Generalizations 

The second major element of the social-sciences program consists of the concepts 
and generalizations commonly used by social scientists and historians in studying 
human conduct and relationships ranging from individual to group action, and from a 
local to an international level. A concept is an idea or notion, a mental set or construct, 
a mental image of a thing, either concrete or abstract. A concept is not a word or a 
group of words, but is the idea or set of ideas symbolized and identified by a word or 
by words, nor is a concept the thing itself, but is rather one's notion about that thing. A 
lake, for example, is not a concept; the concept is the set of ideas which allows one to 
recognize and classify that particular body of water correctly. 

Generalization , in this framework, is distinguished from concept. As defined earlier 
(see Processes of Investigating above), a generalization is a statement intended to apidy 
to all the members of a designated class. The members might themselves be concepts (in 
which case the generalization might be called a “concept-statement”), or the 
generalization might itself function or come to function as a concept. In economics, for 
example, the concepts goods , services, supply, and demand might be generalized in this 
svay: “Given a free-market economy, the price of goods and services depends on supply 
and demand.” 

Concepts and the generalizations they produce provide the means of understanding 
the whole body of a given field of study; they are the intellectual tools which give 
structure to the field and thus serve to distinguish it from other fields. 

But what does the student do after lie learns the basic concepts? What’s left? 
Fenton illustrates the way in which concepts provide the structure for further study: 

Let us suppose, for example, that a student knows four concepts from sociology - 
social class, status, role, and norms - and wants to analyze the society of Boston in 
1750. These four concepts will help to guide his search for data. With them in 
mind, he will search for evidence about class structure: how many classes existed, 
and what characteristics distinguished members of one class from those of another. 
He will try to find out what roles members of each social class played in the 
society. He will ask himself which roles had high status and which ones ranked at 
the bottom of the prestige scale. Finally, he will seek evidence about which norms 
- patterns of behavior - were expected from everyone. The concepts are “ini nosed 
conceptions” which guide the search for data toward issues which sociologists have 
found useful for the analysis of society. 1 



1 ]'d win I cnlon. The Af w Social StuJirs (New York Holt. Rinehart and WinUon. Inc . 1967). p .11. 
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Although any selection or arrangement of concepts is somewhat arbitrary, the teacher 
should remember that usefulness as tools for inquiry is the paramount criterion. As 
Fenton goes on to point out, 

Learning to use concepts and analytic questions should be a key objective of the 
social studies because structure influences the hypotheses one can develop and 
hence controls inquiry. Without self-conscious knowledge of the way we structure 
evidence, none of us can achieve freedom or efficiency as an investigator . 2 

3. Settings and Topics 

The third element of a social-sciencess curriculum, the settings and topics , consists 
of the contexts assigned to the various grade levels - the places, events, and times, the 
particular peoples, issues, and problems. These contexts provide the subject matter 
within which the processes of inquiry arc applied and from which concepts and 
generalizations are drawn. Governing the selection of settings at the various grade levels 
are several important criteria, including the following: usefulness in developing inquiry 
skills and concepts and generalizations; demonstrable relevance to students and to 
society; the specific needs of examining a variety of cultures, of pioviding knowledge of 
the American heritage, of providing knowledge essential for citizenship, and of 
providing the foundations for sequential learning. 

B. Goals and Objectives 

The proposed goals are derived from the philosophical statement of the social 
sciences in the Introduction. They should be thought of on two levels. The first level 
consists of a composite of performances or behaviors that illustrate key outcomes of an 
inquiry and concept approach to the study of man. For example, desired outcomes for 
all students include the ability to: 

Define issues, problems, and topics of study clearly, giving attention to values, 
feelings, and attitudes as well as to concepts, generalizations and other cognitive 
elements; 

Select and use modes and processes that are appropriate to the particular problem 
or topic under systematic investigation; 

Interpret, generalize a^out, and infer from data meaningfully, assess the accuracy 
of information, and communicate ideas and findings effectively; 

Define concepts and use them as intellectual tools of inquiry to analyze issues and 
human events in terms of guiding observation, collecting relevant data, classifying 
data, making comparisons, interpreting findings, and communicating ideas; 

Contrast or compare human rights, freedoms, and responsibilities in the context of 
personal and cultural identities and differences; 

Propose, examine and evaluate solutions to problems in terms of a 
consequence-analysis based on a priority of various sets of values; 

Make and test hypotheses and apply generalizations, taking account of relcvan* 
available information to avoid overgeneralizing; 

\ 

\ 



3 Ibid. pp. 14-15. 
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Express and deuonstrate ways in which fundamental values of our democratic 
c r eed are a part of our American heritage. 

These gcals give the broad direction or intent of the total K — 12 social-sciences 
program. 

The second level of goals, labeled “Performance Objectives,* 1 is concerned with 
outcomes and achievements for particular topics of study within specified periods of 
time and conditions. Outcomes at this level are defined so as to suggest the type of 
student performance that may be observed in the classroom. In addition, these 
objectives can be measured within a given period of instruction under specified 
conditions; if the objectives are attained, the student advances toward a corresponding 
goal. It is important that these objectives be defined in terms of observable student 
performances. 



Ill PROGRAM DESIGN 



Themes are assigned for study by blocks of grades as follows: 

Grades K-2 Mankind: Man’s Distinctive Characteristics 
Grades 3-4 Man and Land: Cultural and Geographic Relationships 

Grades 5-6 Mankind and Men: Interaction, Diversity, Individuality 

Grades 7-9 Man and Systems: Economic and Political: Urban Environments 

Grades 10-1 1 Man: Past and Present (Historical Integration) 

Grade 1 2A Man as a Decision-maker: Social Policy in the United States 

Grade 1 2B Man, His Goals and Aspirations: Selected Studies in the Social Sciences 

The Program by Blocks of Grades 

Within the major theme assigned to each block of grades, the studies are divided 
into topics. Each topic has as its heading a key analytical question which suggests both 
the conceptual content of the topic and the processes of inquiry associated with it. 

Grades K-2: Mankind: Man's Distinctive Characteristics 

Topics 

1 . What is man? 

2. How do men and animals adapt to and change the land they live on? 

3. How do men and animals communicate? 

4. How do people live together? ' 

5. How are people alike and how are they different? 
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Grades 34: Man and Land: Cultural and Geographic Relationships 
Topics 

1. What is the relationship between the natural environment and animals on the 
one hand and man on the other? 

2. How have different groups of men develop different ways of living in the same 
or similar environments? 

3. How has urbanization altered man’s relation to the natural environment? 

4. flow are problems of living being met in the modern urban environment? 

5. What is human about human beings? 

Grades 5-6: Mankind and Men: Interaction, Diversity, Individuality 
Topics 

1 . What happens when different groups of men come in contact? 

2. How have ethnic groups and individuals affected American development? 

3. How do different groups interact in the contemporary United Spates? 

4. How do human groups interact in different cultures? 

5. How is any man like no other man? 

Grades 7-9: Man and Systems: Political and Economic: Urban Environments 
Topics 

1 . How do societies decide what is to be dene and who is to do it? 

2. How do societies decide who gets what? 

3. How do market economies develop and function? 

4. How do democratic political systems develop and function? 

5. How arc decisions made in the command political economy? 

6. How are decisions made in the mixed political economy of the present-day 
United States? 

7. How can underdeveloped societies cope with the demand for rapid 
modernization? 

8. How did the emergence of cities change the life of man? 

9. How have cities varied in their functions and characteristics? 

10. How lias modern urbanization changed the life of man? 

1 1. How can the quality of urban life be improved? 

Giades 10*11: Man: Past and Present (Historical Integration) 

Topics 



1 . How did the United States come to be the way it is, and how is it changing? 

la. How did (he social structure that the colonists brought from Europe 
change in the course of their life in America? 

lb. How did Americans develop a sense of nationality? 

l c. How did Americans develop a more democratic political system? 

l d. What impact has the introduction of enslaved Africans had on American 
life? 

le. How have Americans adjusted to the diversity of peoples and cultures? 

l f. How has the United States responded to industrialization and larg^ scale 
business organization? 
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